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tained an analysis of the next congressional apportionment, to be effec-
tive in 1863. It was an undeniable indication of the southern decline.
Virginia, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Kentucky were to lose two
Congressmen each; North Carolina, Georgia, Maryland, and Alabama,
one each. Single gains in Louisiana and Arkansas were hardly encour-
aging, and the increase of two each in Texas and Missouri could only
rub salt into southern wounds. Texas and Missouri were on the outer
borders of southern power, and Missouri at least gave some hint of a
possible destruction of slave interest. This net loss of six seats, and the
fact that it had occurred predominantly in the old South, warned of
the inevitable loss of southern power.1 The census seemed to be the
South's worst enemy. It was time to retire to a self-sufficient, homoge-
neous society while there was a chance to organize one.
The idea of such a society in the form of a southern confederacy had
been bruited about for years, particularly since the Mexican War and
the gold rush to California. Gideon Welles thought it had been cher-
ished for a generation. So observing a witness as Judge John A. Camp-
bell, however, believed that actual serious planning had not begun until
the southern commercial convention of 1858.2 Indeed there were few
signs of preparation. Some heads undoubtedly had been put together in
Washington during the summer just passed, but the actual work had
not really begun until the South Carolina secession convention as-
sembled.
That December gathering had been more than a state meeting. Vari-
ous notables congregated there, not only to witness the historic act and
to strengthen the hands of the participants but, most important, to plan
the next steps. Howell Cobb was present, as were Governor Perry of
Florida, Senator Chesnut, and most of the South Carolina Congress-
men. John A. Elmore and Charles E. Hooker, emissaries from Alabama
and Mississippi, were received with due ceremony and addressed the
gathering. During the ten days following secession, the plans for the
Confederacy were perfected at Charleston.
The South Carolina convention had voted to invite the other seced-
ing states to send deputies to a conference for organization of a new
confederacy, and had authorized commissioners to go to these states,
carrying the invitation and encouraging immediate secession. These